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MAKES “BUCK PASSING” EASY 


Dance 
WithUs! 


Sociability Our Watchword 
San Francisco’s Most Restricted Ball Room, 
Especially Featuring Old Fashioned Dances. 


PHIL SAPIRO’S ORCHESTRA 


THE MAJESTIC 


Corner Geary and Fillmore Streets 
OTTO KNOCK, Manager Phone WAlnut 0537 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


COMMERCIAL TRUST 
INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1968 
One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
June 30th, 1930 


Assets 
Capital, Reserve and Contingent Funds 
Pension Fund over $690,000.00, 
standing on Books at 1.00 
MISSION BRANCH......... Tes eee 
PARK-PRESIDIO BRANCH Clement St. and 7th Ave. 
HAIGHT STREET BRAN —_— and Belvedere Streets 
West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 
Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 
FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (414) per cent per annum, 
COMPUTED MONTHLY and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 


$131,072,571.52 
000.00 
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ehman Bros. = EDLICK-NEWMAN(, 
Give TIME CR UR MORE, y COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS ° 


Prices Southeast Corner -17 th ana Mission Sts. 


One of America’s Largest Home Furnishers 


Gifts for the Home 


Here are worthy gifts, infinite in va- 
riety, selected with care, priced attrac- 
tively. Buy on our Liberal Thrift Plan. 


Entire Store Open Evenings Until 
Christmas Eve. 
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2508 MISSION STREET. 
181 POST STREET 
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2106 Shattuck Avenue 
We Give Mission Street Merchant Coupons 
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E clothe the entire 
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MADE 


An organization which has 
fulfilled every requirement for 
nearly half a century is the 
record of the Walter N. Brunt 
Press, 111 Seventh Street, 
San Francisco, Phone Market 
7070. 
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Otto Rastorfer P. J. Barchi 


UNION FLORIST 
Funeral Work and Decorations 
a Specialty 
3017 SIXTEENTH STREET 
Telephone MArket 3285 Near Mission Street 


Gus Corvi 
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ful Credit.” 


We welcome Credit Accounts 


of all men steadily employed 
or permanently located ... . 


Columbia Outfitting Co. 
Mission at 22nd Street 


NOTE: We close every night in the week except 
Saturday 


Herman’s Hats 


Union Made 


2386 MISSION STREET 
Near 20th St. 


CANT BUST EM 


WORKGOODS 
SERVICE 


This Sign 


your Guide 


To the dealer who gives 
real service in a complete 
assortment of work and 
outing clothing for men 
and boys. 
ELOESSER-HEYNEMANN CO. 


San Francisco LosAngeles Portland 
1928 
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Declaring that more wealth has been produced 
during the last 50 years than in all the ages pre- 
ceding that period and that today more unemploy- 
ment exists than in any other period of the world’s 
history, Dr. James E. Hagerty of the Ohio State 
University told the regional meeting of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference in Washington 
last week that “it is important that something be 
done and done quickly before it is too late.” 

“Industry has been organized so that it is pos- 
sible to produce commodities for all existing needs, 
yet we find thousands of people out of employment 
and struggling with all the distressing evils of 
poverty in the midst of wealth and affluence,” he 
said. 

“We have gone production mad in this coun- 
try. And if one-half of the attention that is now 
paid to productive processes were given to the 
distribution of the wealth that is produced, every 
able-bodied worker in the United States would be 
employed at reasonable wages today.” 

Dr. Hagerty cited some startling figures regard- 
ing wages. 

In Ohio, he said, 31 per cent of the men wage 
earners past 18 years of age were receiving less 
than $1250 a year, and 81 per cent were getting less 
than $2000. 

“A wage less than $1250 a year is a poverty wage 
for a family of average size in an industrial city,” 
he declared. “It requires at least $2000 a year for 
a man to support his family in what we delight to 
call the American standard of living.” 

Other speakers at the conference recognized the 
gravity of the present industrial situation. 

“There is something wrong with a country where 
abject poverty and unemployment exist side by side 
with enormous wealth held by a few people,” Arch- 
bishop Michael J. Curley of Baltimore said. 

The Archbishop, incidentally, was roundly 
cheered when he announced that he was a mem- 
ber of organized labor—the Typographical Union. 

The Rev. Dr. John A. Ryan of the Catholic 
University made a plea for high wages as a means 
of combatting industrial depressions, which he de- 
clared were caused by under-consumption, not 
over-production. 

“Probably the most effective means of securing 
and maintaining high wage rates would be a 
shorter working day or a shorter working week, 
or both,” he said. 

Dr. Ryan held that President Hoover was wrong 
in claiming that increased taxes for public works 
would fall upon the workers and farmers or that 
it would deprive industry of that much money. 

“The obvious way. to increase revenues,” he de- 
clared, “is to increase income and_ inheritance 
taxes in the higher brackets—imposing the burden 
on those able to pay. 

“The psychological effect of a big public works 
program would be a stimulus to prosperity. It is 
estimated that $12,000,000,000 was lost by capital 
and labor last year due to the depression. If 
$4.000,000,000 in increased expenditures would pre- 
vent another year of depression, certainly we 
would be better off than now.” 

The conference was called to exchange sugges- 
tions and ideas regarding social betterment. Under 
the rules of the organization no attempt was made 
tc bind the participants to any fixed program, 


STATEMENT OF FACT. 

William Green, President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, has issued the following state- 
ment: 

“The American Federation of Labor is deeply 
interested in the Department of Labor and in the 
appointment of a Secretary of Labor. 

“Many questions affecting the economic and in- 
dustrial interests of the membership of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor are acted upon by this 
department. 


“Because of this fact, as President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, I earnestly requested and 
urged the President of the United States to select 
a successor to Secretary Davis from among the 
approximately three million members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


“No attempt was made to dictate or demand. In 
conformity with the principles and spirit of our 
representative form of government, I petitioned 
and requested in behalf of the millions of workers 
whom I have the honor to represent. 


“There are 105 distinct and different National 
and International Unions affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. They represent different 
classifications and different trades and callings. 
This makes the American Federation of Labor 
representative of all classes of labor. 


“Tt is the only body representative of all groups 
and all classes of working people in the United 
States. 

“We earnestly hoped and believed that a selec- 
tion could and would be made from this represen- 
tative group. However, this was not done. The 
President decided otherwise, as he had a perfect 
right to do. 

“After the President made his decision we ac- 
cepted it as final. He is entitled to exercise his 
judgment in the selection of his Cabinet. We never 
entertained the slightest thought of opposing the 
confirmation of his appointment. 

“There will be no opposition, on the part of the 
American Federation of Labor, to the confirma- 
ticn of the appointment of his choice as Secretary 
of Labor by the Senate of the United States. 

“We regard the incident as closed for the 
present, at least.” 
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WHAT NEXT? 

The “electric eye,” or the photo-electric cell as 
it is technically known, a device which can be 
made to open doors and closets and other mechan- 
isms, has been employed by public health officials 
in underground tunnels to control ventilation and 
in water cribs to aid in the purification of water 
supplies, according to the New York State Depart- 
ment of Health. 

The photo-electric cell will undoubtedly be em- 
ployed in many other ways in public health work, 
the department stated. In large garages and repair 
shops the cell might be advantageously employed 
in cold weather to start a ventilating fan as soon 
as the exhaust gases become dense, it was pointed 
out, and in like manner, it might be used in indus- 
trial plants where dust and fumes 
health hazard. 

——————_ @—_____ 


The main point in dining is safety, be sure and 
patronize union restaurants. 


constitute a 


TOO MUCH MACHINE OUTPUT. 

Has our industrial machine, with its excessive 
output, caused the present business depression? 
was a query submitted to the international meet- 
ing of the Taylor Society by Prof. Paul H. Doug- 
las of the University of Chicago. 

Prof. Douglas did not make the direct charge 
that the machine is responsible for our depression. 
He avoids being placed on the defensive by “put- 
ting over” his idea in a suggestive spirit. 

“On every side,” he said, “the question is being 
raised whether technical and managerial improve- 
ments do not cause unemployment, after all, and 
the belief that they do is today one of the strongest 
obstacles to the program of rationalization in coun- 
tries where, like England and Germany, the labor 
movement is strong. It is highly important, both 
for social and business reasons, that technicians 
should face this question.” 

Prof. Douglas rejected the consoling theory of 
economists whose defense of the labor-displacing 
machine is along the familiar line that while the 
worker temporarily loses his job, the machine re- 
duces prices. This results in increased consump- 
tion and eventually creates more jobs. 

“Up to a few years ago,” said Prof. Douglas, 
“this was the unfailing answer of managers and 
engineers to critics who urged that by increasing 
output per worker the number of employed were 
reduced and unemployment resulted.” 

“During the past decade output per worker in 
manufacturing increased 45 per cent, with 900,000 
less workers,” asserted Prof. Douglas. ‘Nor is this 
phenomenon confined to manufacturing. Railway 
efficiency has arisen, but the numbers employed 
there have fallen by approximately one-fifth from 
around 2,000,000 to about 1,400,000. The output 
per worker has increased very appreciably in the 
coal mines, but the number of miners has dimin- 
ished by nearly 200,000. 
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Teacher—“Leander swam the Hellespont every 
night to see Hero. That is the strongest proof of 
love we have.” 

Pupil—"I know a better.” 

“What is that?” 

“Our maid loves the postman, so she writes a 
letter to herself every night to make sure he will 
come the next day.”—Der Lustige Sachse. 
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Beautiful Set of Nature Tinted Teeth 
$12.50 up 


Gold or Porcelain Crowns. 
Painless Extracting............. 
“If it hurts don’t pay 


.---$5.00 


Bridgework 
Gold Inlays 
Fillings 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED 
Credit Given Gladly 


DR. J. C. CAMPBELL 


942 MARKET STREET 
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Where Labor Reaps Its Full Reward 


(Continued) 


CHAPTER X. 
The Workers’ Council to the Rescue. 


(In previous chapters it has been shown how the 
owners of The Columbia Conserve Company, in their 
efforts to vanes their business into a pure indus- 
trial democracy, established a Workers’ Council, and 
then enlarged it to include eve ery employee; how they 
relinquished to this Council absolute authority, estab- 
cas the principle of permanent employment, with 

2 pay-checks a year for all members of the working 
Forces and how the workers themselves established 
the 45-hour week, the payment of wages on the basis 
of “needs,” and an elaborate health program, includ- 
ing medical, dental, optical and hospital service for 
each employee and all his dependents, with pensions 
for disability and old age. Finally, it has been shown 
how the owners set aside the surplus profits of the 
business as a fund wherewith the workers as a unit 
might purchase its entire common stock; and how, 
under this system, the workers already have acquired 
more than a 51 per cent legal ownership and control 
of the plant.) 
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| graphed in all directions for food, clothing, 

| building material, to help the distressed popu- 
lation, it was The Columbia Conserve Company 
which led the response. 


When the call for help came buzzing over the 
wires, these employees, who are bosses, these 
workers, who are owners, quit the daily routine 
and filled a car with soup—$4800 w orth, repre- 
senting a gift of $32 apiece from each of them 

—and sent it spinning down the tracks to the 
Red Cross Relief Station. According to the Red 
Cross magazine, this was the largest per capita 
contribution from any institution i in America. 


Down in Louisiana is a gallant little co-opera- 
tive colonv—the only one ‘that has shown genu- 
ine growth and dey elopment. The colonists had 
rich land, abundant wood, plentiful water ; they 
were conducting some 40 different industries. 
Their assets were, roughly, estimated at a mil- 
lion dollars. Came the time when they also 
needed money to meet a mortgage falling due. 
Here, again, the bankers refused to help ; and 
here again, The Columbia Conserve Company 


Rushing Out a Carload of Soup for the Red Cross-Indiana Flood Relief 


It is a noteworthy fact that the same influ- 
ences which made The Columbia Conserve 
Company a successful experiment in democratic 
control, made it also keenly conscious of its 
responsibilities to its neighbors in need . 

When, two years ago, floods devastated South: 
ern Indiana, leaving wrecked homes and ruined 
farms in their wake, and the Red Cross tele- 
a ne Ee eee 

Wiseacre—"“Haven't I always given you my sal- 
ary check the first of every month?” 

Mrs. Wiseacre—‘Yes, but you never told me 
you got paid on the first and fifteenth, you em- 
bezzler!”"—Cleveland News. 
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EVERYTHING 
FOR THE 


HOME 


EASY TERMS 


Sterling 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


BUNSTER & SAXE 


1049 MARKET STREET 


stepped into the breach with a check for $10,- 
000 “on open account.” 

It is such action as this which is the answer 
—if any answer were needed—to the question 
sometimes asked: “How do these workers feel 
towards others less fortunate than they?” 


(See The Columbia Conserve Company's advertise- 
ment in this issue.) 


BY THE WAY. 


Reading, Pa., whose city government is com- 
posed of trade unionists, has set an example that 
other cities might follow with benefit to them- 
selves. Despite the business depression, which has 
hit Reading hard, the city has done much to in- 
crease its recreation facilities since the slump be- 
gan. The school board built seven wading pools 
and eleven tennis courts and developed two school 
playgrounds, while the city built one wading pool 
and constructed, beautified and fenced a new $100,- 
000 play area. The budget of the Department of 
Public Playgrounds was almost doubled and $25,- 
000 was appropriated to the Department of Parks 
and Public Property for the improvement of old 
playground sites. The city also spent $4000 to 
build a miniature golf course and turned it over 
to the Recreation Department for operation. 
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“Some people would kick anywhere but in a 
football game,” snorted the restaurant proprietor. 
“T can’t see what them epicures has got to com- 
plain about with this soup.” 

“They wouldn’t have no grouch coming, sir,” 
explained the waiter, tactfully, “if only the cook 
would admit it’s soup. He says it’s coffee.”— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


Consistent trade union policy requires a steady 
demand for the union label on the part of all 
members of unions. 
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The Rochester Clothing Co. 


Established 1906 
Clothing, Furnishings and Hats 


CORNER MISSION AND THIRD 


Specializing i 
Union-made Clothing saa Furnishings 


La 
William W. Hansen - 
Dan F. McLaughlin - - - President 
Geo. J. Asmussen - Secretary 


United Undevtakers 


Established July, 1882 


2596 HOWARD STREET at a 
New Funeral Home and Chapel 
! | SORE ia Mission 0276 


Manager 


CAVANAUGH 
OVERALL SERVICE 


340 Eleventh Street 
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| San Francisco 


California 


GROCERIES 
TOBACCOS 
TOILETRIES 
PROVISIONS 
SHOES 
DRY GOODS 


WE ALWAYS UNDERSELL 


NATIONAL 
4 


Quality First 


UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 


Telephone 
Market 1721 


Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 


. "FACTORY TO WEARER” 


MEN’S WEAR 


When you buy Eagleson union-made shirts 
you get lowest ‘‘Factory to Wearer’ prices 
and you help local industry. Our other 
union-made lines include: 
NECKWEAR 
SWEATERS 
SUSPENDERS 
GARTERS 
UNDERWEAR 


736 Market Street 1118 Market Street 
140 Kearny Street 


[Stores also at Sacramento, Fresno & Los Angeles] 
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Radios - Supplies 


Purchase your radio from an advertiser 
in your paper. Better service and same 
price for Standard makes 


ACTORY DISTRIBUTORS 


PENNSYLVANIA TIRES - TUBES 
31 Years of Consistent Service 
Auto Parts—Brake Lining—Batteries 

Atwater Kent and Stewart Warner Radios 

W. G. MENARY AUTO SUPPLY CO. 
The Home of “Cheerful Service” 

Main Store—3186-90 Mission, Junction Valencia 
Phone ATwater 5614 
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FRANKENSTEIN OR MAN? THE ISSUE. 

Employers of labor throughout the world have 
been engaged in exploiting labor for the purpose 
of building up machinery—the industrial equip- 


ment. Within certain limits, we must acknowledge’ 


that to have been a necessary part of the building 
of the structure of civilization. 

Within the last ten years it begins to appear that 
the building up of the industrial equipment—the 
machinery of industry—has reached a logical point 
of pause in its development. So we have unem- 
ployment and what President Hoover has bitterly 
called a “cesspool of poverty.” 

This pause in development is indicated by the 
fact that the present rate of production, with the 
present method and program of production, brings 
forth a product which is beyond the present pow- 
ers of consumption under the limitations of distri- 
bution which are a part of our conditions. 

Now to Exploit Machinery. 

To speak in nautical terms, it is evident that we 
are about due to shift the course of industrial de- 
velopment, and begin the exploitation of the ma- 
chines for the upbuilding of the workers. 

Only when distribution has been expanded to 
reach the limits of ultimate consumption will the 
world know the limits of rational production of 
commodities. Only when every man, woman and 
child has the means of buying anything and every- 
thing that they desire, in other words, will the 
world find out the ultimate possibilities of selling. 

No Selling to Empty Pockets. 

We cannot doubt the value of advertising, as an 
able assistant in the matter of legitimate selling, 
as an educating force, changing the habits of a na- 
tion to correspond to the changing equipment of 
civilization. But there is one place where advertis- 
ing turns pygmy, and that is the place where sell- 
ing calls for customers’ cash that is neither present 
nor in prospect. 

At that point distribution must halt, and call in 
some other aide. 

That point has now been reached; and the de- 
mand is now for the engineer of social distribu- 
tion. 

Capital Gone Wrong. 

If financing represents the accumulation of suf- 
ficient wealth to assure the equipment of civiliza- 
tion for the production of necessary commodities, 
we can say that for the present the problem of 
finance is solved, for such countries as the United 
States. Our difficulties now do not arise from a 
scarcity’ of capital. It might almost be said that 
some of our troubles arise from an excess of cap- 
ital. 

This is probably not.true for the world as a 
whole. But if a sufficient portion of the wealth, set 
aside for capital during the last fifteen years, had 
been left in the purchasing power of the market, 
this country would at least have had a different set 
of problems to face. Unemployment would not 
have come by the route of surplus commodities, 
as it undoubtedly did 


Capitalization Out of Balance. 

The capitalization of American production eco- 
nomics is, at present, out of equilibrium. 

That this has been the tendency for some years, 
is shown by the figures given us from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce concerning the national wealth 
in the years 1900 and 1922, the period when “mass 
production” was introduced. 

As this discussion relates wholly to relative 
values, we shall not attempt to give the sums of 
money involved, but will indicate the ratios. 

Figures Unlock Hidden Truths. 

In the period from 1900 to 1922, the total na- 
tional wealth increased 273 per cent. 

In the same period the total of manufacturing 
machinery, tools and equipment increased by 521 
per cent, and the public utilities-except-railroads 
increased in wealth by 344 per cent; while real es- 
‘ate and improvement increased by only 235 per 
cent. 

In 1900 real estate and improvements constituted 
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59 per cent of our national wealth; in 1922 it was 
55 per cent of the total national wealth. Flexi- 
bility of movement in the population may have rel- 
atively reduced the earning power of real estate— 
and that it is the only real measure of the value 
of real estate. 

The movement of capital toward industrial 
equipment stands out all over the map. But this 
is even more true of the movement of capital to- 
ward public utilities; for here the investment was 
less than three and one-half billions in 1900, while 
by 1912 it had reached a total of over ten billions, 
and in 1922 was almost fifteen and a half billions, 
or four times as much as in 1900. 

Output Gains; Workers Lose Out. 

But the real situation only begins to dawn on 
the startled world when we have access to the 
returns for the year 1929. These do not afford us, 
as yet, any accurate statements of the total na- 
tional wealth or its classifications. But taking the 
data at hand thus far, we have the increase in 
manufactures of 1929 over 1914, which is an in- 
crease of 185 per cent. Even more significant is 
the value added by manufacture in 1929, as com- 
pared with 1912, which was an increase over the 
earlier period of 220 per cent. 

The increase in the number of workers for the 
period is so small that it becomes sinister, in com- 
parison with the increases in manufacturing wealth, 
manufacturing product, and increase in value. 

Employment Drops From 1919. 

The manufactures census of the Department of 
Commerce shows that in 1912 the number of 
workers engaged in manufactures was 6,895,000; 
and that in 1919 it had jumped to over 9,000,000, 
an increase of over two million. In 1929 this had 
dropped to 8,550,000. Meanwhile the population 
had increased from 1912 to 1929 by about twenty 
millions. 

But in 1929, with an increase in manufactured 
products of 8 billions over 1912, the number of 
workers in manufactures had actually decreased by 
over two hundred thousand. 

Here is the Picture, Comparing 1912 and 1929. 

An increase in population of about 20 per cent. 

An increase in the number of workers of 24 
per cent. 


An increase in value of manufactured products of 
185 per cent. 

An increase in the total value added by manu- 
facture of 220 per cent. 


In passing it is just as well if we glance at the 
increase in exports, through which door it has been 
claimed that this enormous increase in product is 
to pass. 

In 1912 the total exports amounted to about two 
billion, two hundred million dollars ($2,200,000,- 
000). In 1929 the total was five billion, two hun- 
dred forty-one million ($5,241,000,000). This was 
an increase of about three billion dollars. But the 
increase in manufactured products alone was forty- 
five billions. And we imported over four billions. 
The “export” door proves to be a “camel’s eye.” 

Now we come to the matter of capitalization. 

Dividends and Interest Pile Up. 

In 1912 the issues of “new capital” shown by the 
year-book amounted to over two billion dollars 
($2,335,000,000). The “new capital” issues in 1929 
are shown to have been over eight and one-half 
billions ($8,649,000,000). Which was an increase 
of 266 per cent over 1912. (Remember that the 
number of workers increased 24 per cent.) 

Compare also the “interest and dividend pay- 
ments” for the two years: 

In 1912 the dividend payments amounted to 
$838,053,000—less than one billion. 

In 1929 the dividend payments amounted to $2,- 
945,800,000—just under three billions. 

In 1912 the interest payments were $939,184,000 
—just under a billion. 

In 1929 the interest payments were $4,109,948,000 
—over four billions. 

The increase in dividend payments was 251 per 
cent. 


The increase in interest payments was 337 per 
cent. 

Which we rise to remark: these did not percep- 
tibly add to the purchasing power of the market 
for commodities! ~ 

Proportion All Lopsided. 

It is an unavoidable conclusion, that the in- 
creases in wealth, in invested capital, in value of 
product of manufactures, and in average value of 
manufactures per worker, are vastly out of pro- 
portion to the possible consuming power of the 
nation as a whole. 

The economic machine is out of equilibrium. 

It is a physical impossibility to continue to take 
out of an economic system more than is put into it. 

And capitalization, as it present constructed, is 
enormously out of balance with the facilities for 
disposal of the output of the economic production 
apparatus. And, as at present conceived, capitaliz- 
ation has been proceeding upon presumptions 
which have now been proven to be contrary to 
fact, and directly productive of catastrophe in the 
system. 

The whole consideration has been for the build- 
ing of a system of production. 

Use the Machine For Humanity. 

There must be given an equal consideration to 
the problem of a system of distribution and con- 
sumption. 

It is now time to use the machine for its logical 
purpose, and operate the machine for the building 
up of humanity. 

One parallel stands out so prominently that the 
mere statement of it stamps the whole system, 
which results in such a fact, as being almost in- 
credible. If it did not exist, no sane man or group 
of men in America would have the temerity to 
publicly propose it as the goal of a program. Here 
it is: 

Read These Amazing Figures! 

The total dividend and interest payments for 
1929 were $7,055,748,000. 

The total wages paid in 1929 to manufacturing 
employees was $11,271,000,000. 

According to figures furnished by the Treasury 
Department, 97.7 per cent of the dividends paid by 
corporations are paid to persons having an income 
of more than $5000 per year; and 2.3 per cent of 
the dividends are paid to persons with incomes of 
less than $5000 per year. 

The overlap of wages and dividends is in a ratio 
to be expressed only by a vanishing decimal. . 

The increase of incomes, the use of which for 
personal ‘satisfactions is impossible, and which if 
used must be turned back into the now uncon- 
trolled stream of capitalization, is growing in geo- 
metrical ratio, under the present adjustment of 
our disordered method of life. 

The Frankenstein is attacking the Man! 

& 

“A large tin of salmon, please, and will you 
book it?” 

“T think there is some mistake. Your sister came 
for one a quarter of an hour ago. Surely your 
mother doesn’t want two?” 

“Yes, it’s all right. She sold the other one to go 
to the pictures.” 


e 
A bit of humor was injected into a session of a 


convention of Monument Makers last winter 
through the reading of some peculiar epitaphs 
found on tombstones. Here are two: 

“This dear little spot is the joy of my life, 

It raises my flowers and covers my wife.” 

And — 

“Here lies my wife, so let her lie; 
She’s now at rest and so am I.” 

The following appears on a Maine tombstone 
erected by a bereft widow: 

“Sacred to the memory of James J. Ream, who 
died August 6, 1900. His widow, who mourns as 
one who can be comforted, aged 24, and possessing 
every qualification for a good wife, lives at 140 
Chatham street, this village.” 
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“RUN O’ THE HOOK” 
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Proofreader Jack Livingston, perusing the state- 
ment, averred he would put in a requisition for a 
pencil which would make a “ring” each time he 
marked for style. 

An Machinist Morton, an 
operator who can with untroubled serenity watch a 
machinist get hot and sooty trying to fix a balky 
lina, 


optimist, orates is 


It was a nick in Johnny Branch’s countenance 
which attracted attention, it and a certain discolora- 
tion accompanying it. This attention, close enough 
to be not diverted when 
Donnelly asked, if the cops charged a 
Chink with murder for losing some hide from a 
finger, what would they do if they knew Jack had 
lost part of his face? 

Ray Marshall of the United Press and several 
heavyweights from the composing room were 
laboring up the stairs on their way to work, the 
elevator not working at certain early morning 
hours. Puffing and perspiring, the boys neverthe- 


embarrassing, was 


“Shanty” 


less got a “kick” from Ray's pious ejaculation that 
he considered it kindness a stairway and not a 
ladder was put in for his use. 

Burrow—It’s my good fortune to be acquainted 
with a young lady who has never been kissed 
so she swears. 


Harvey—Gosh, what girl wouldn't! 

Swede Adams tells us it’s a wise precaution to 
store a large sized hunk of eating tobacco in one’s 
mouth when calling hot who have 
learned that it’s not good form to swing on a feller 
who chews. 


on mamas 


Phil Scot, son of bonny Scotland, still keeps his 
good luck—tfound a meal ticket. and states his fam- 


MAILER NOTES. 
By Leroy C. Smith. 

The regular monthly meeting of No. 18 will be 
held at Labor Temple. Sunday afternoon, the 21st. 
With the payment of December dues, the expenses 
ed to our last arbitration proceedings will 
liquida 


ted. This will assist the members 


nancial breath before another 
probable wage scale arbitration is held, which may 
by eliminating the 
costly procedure of present-day wage scale arbi- 
trations. With collection of December dues, the 
arbitration assessment will be discontinued, which 
has been the policy followed by this local in times 
past. 


be settled negotiation, thus 


Following is the vote of Boston Mailers’ Union 
on proposed amendments to the constitution of the 
I. T. U.: No. 1—For, 142; against, 38. No. 2— 
For, 129; against, 52. No. 3—For, 136; against, 44. 
No. 4+—For, 127; against. 57. Total—For, 534; 
against, 191: majority for, 343. 

That “long lost child” of the M. T. D. U., the 
monthly financial statement, after an unexplained 
absence of some four years, has been “found” by 
the secretary-treasurer, appearing in the December 


The First Bank in the 
Mission District 


THE MISSION BRANCH 


issue of the Journal. Even Mr. Roberts, the secre- 
tary-treasurer, goes into no ecstasies over it, for 
he says, “That it lacks encouragement there can 
be no doubt.” Certainly he ought to know. But 
what about the financial statement relating to the 
expenditure of the defense fund, which, for some 
reason never explained to our knowledge, was 
kept out of the Journal after July, 1926? As will 
be noted from the secretary-treasurer’s comment 
on the financial statement appearing in the Jour- 
nal for December, the laws of the M. T. D. U. 
would appear to be very “elastic” in so far as ap- 
plying to the officers of the M. T. D. U. The ques- 
tion of publishing this anything but cheerful finan- 
cial statement is put to a vote of the executive 
council. They hold a “parlor referendum,” at the 
request of President McArdle, on whether or not 
the secretary-treasurer “shall stand instructed to 
publish in the Journal a financial statement,” 
which the law mandates that officer to do. Failure 
of present or previous secretary-treasurers to com- 
ply with the law in this respect was probably given 
a “coat of whitewash” by the executive council of 
the M. T. D. U. But, then, what is the law among 
friends, anyway? At the Toronto convention, we 
are informed that Mr. John McArdle, though not 
a duly elected delegate thereto, stood up and voted 
just the same as the regularly elected delegates to 
that convention of the M. T. D. U. Probably he 
was a “delegate emeritus”’(?). ... But “yesterday 
and today”!—how different? Balance in all funds, 
August 20, 1926: $14.951.21. Balance in all funds, 
November 1, 1930: $76.24—with an outstanding bill 
of $615.00 due their attorney in Boston. ... Mr. 
Roberts says, “There is no anticipation on the part 
of your officers to levy an assessment of any kind.” 
Well, hardly, for very good reasons, as more than 
one M. T. D. U. local instructed their delegates to 
Seattle and Houston conventions to vote against 
the levying of any further assessments or any 
proposition to withdraw from the I. T. U... 

Mr. Roberts further says, “If a continuation of 
court litigation is forced upon us, an assessment 
will not be necessary, as we have found a way to 
meet it.” But how? Has the M. T. D. U. a “silent 
partnership or alliance’ with interests to whom 
it might be profitable for the M. T. D. U. to secure 
dominion over all mailer locals? Rumors emanat- 
ing from the Boston court case alleged the M. T. 
D. U. had “an angel” or “good friends” in times 
of stress and strife. Mr. Roberts also says, 
“The loyalty of our members has been remark- 
able,” despite the fact that about only 10 or 12 
votes are all that holds Kansas City and Los An- 
geles in the M. T. D. U., with Philadelphia lacking 
but two votes at a recent union meeting of with- 
drawing from the M. T. D. U. ... Though Mr. 
Roberts “President McArdle and 
will draw no salaries, as it appears the funds might 
be needed for other purposes 


says, myself 
. and that your 
officers do not enjoy working for nothing 

your officers feel that the organization comes 
first.” Such unselfish loyalty to an ideal, the M. T. 


D. U., is truly remarkable! Disbursements for 
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October, 1930, show, however, that C. N. Smith 
indulged in no such “day dreams.” Under the 
head of “Advancement” (which Webster defines as 
“furtherance; progress; promotion”), the retiring 
president drew $400.00, besides his salary of $50.00 
for September and October, 1930, making $500.00. 
... Is McArdle “straddling the fence” in his pol- 
icy of attempting to settle injunction cases out of 
court?) Would appear to us the absurd proposal 
made to President Howard by McArdle and Rob- 
erts would be rejected by President Howard was 
a foregone conclusion. The Roberts-McArdle pro- 
posal would cut the heart out of Article XIII of 
the constitution, and furthermore, be tantamount 
to President Howard advising the court to decide 
the case in of the mailer injunctionists. 
Might just as well turn the charter of the I. T. U. 
over to them and be done with it. What a joke! 
—_@ ae 
ON OUTDOOR ADVERTISING. 

Resolution introduced by Delegate Lee Phillips 
on behalf of Bill Posters’ Union, Local No. 44, and 
adopted by the San Francisco Labor Council, 
November 28, 1930. 

Whereas, Outdoor advertising by means of bill- 
boards and posters is available in over eight hun- 
dred cities and towns of the Pacific Coast, and is 
directly responsible for the employment of approxi- 
mately twenty-seven hundred persons, not to men- 
tion thousands of others employed in the litho- 
graph, printing, lumber, steel, etc., concerns which 
supply materials to the outdoor advertising indus- 
try, thereby indirectly profiting from the business 
activity of said outdoor advertising industry; and 

Whereas, The outdoor advertising industry on 
the Pacific Coast is responsible for the circulation 
of approximately seven million dollars annually 
tor such materials and services as salaries, wages, 
lease rentals, insurance, taxes, steel and steel prod- 
ucts, paint, lithography, printing, lumber, wire, 
electric current, paper, hardware, etc., thereby 
directly contributing to the success and prosperity 
in many other lines of business; and 

Whereas, Outdoor advertising is a recognized 
legal use of private property, and the property 
wner is entitled to the revenue from the use of 
is property for outdoor advertising, and without 
hich revenue such property might remain unpro- 
ductive; and 

Whereas, The merchant and manufacturer are 
entitled to the use of this popular, productive and 
low cost form of advertising which gives employ- 
ment to labor, affords income from property and 
contributes generally to the welfare and _ pros- 
oerity; and 

Whereas, Under the guise of such slogans as 
“Save the Scenery,” “Anti-Billboard,” “Scenic or 
Sign-ic,” “Behind the Billboards Lies California,” 
Why Sign Away Beauty,” “A Sign Removed Is a 
scene Improved,” there has come to the State of 
-alifornia and the Pacific Coast a campaign of 
misrepresentation and misunderstanding which, if 
slowed to obtain, will injuriously affect the em- 

‘ovment of thousands all over the State, as well 

> retard the growth and development of business, 
idustry and the State itself through a threatened 
‘vasion of both personal and property rights; and 

\hereas, behind these purposely used slogans 
‘ere are proposed restrictive legislation, both 

| and State-wide, enjoined by those which dis- 
: their motives in anxiety for public safety, 
ment of nuisances and 

»Ways; and . 

‘hereas, There is no desire on the part of any- 

to interfere in the absolute maintenance of 
: highways for scenic purposes; in fact, all 
“sted persons and firms have so openly, posi- 


favor 


preserving scenic 


and publicly proclaimed; and 
creas, There is a distinct difference between 
ss highways and scenic highways, and such 
tion should always remain; 
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Whereas, The growth of this or any other State 
depends entirely upon the pioneering vision and 
activities of men who seek new opportunities and 
then broaden and build, thus laying the founda- 
tion for new industries, new communities and 
greater growth, with ever-increasing opportunities 
for employment; it being self-evident that the 
growth of our communities follows as well as de- 
pends upon the development and maintenance of 
business highways; and 


Whereas, Outdoor advertising, associated with 
these pioneer builders. is not only one of the great- 
est factors in the development of our State, but one 
of the strongest forces which can be employed in 
advertising the products of the State, which in turn 
aids industry, adds to prosperity and increases em- 
ployment for working people; now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That San Francisco Labor Council, 
State of California, hereby goes on record as giving 
its full moral support to the outdoor advertising 
industry in its efforts to improve and popularize 
this form of advertising, and that we pledge our 
help and assistance to those employed and engaged 
in this industry to combat the sinister efforts of 
any interest which has for its purpose the destruc- 
tion of the industry by means of unreasonable and 
burdensome legislative enactments and regulations, 
and to that end we make it a common rule and 
habit in each one’s family and among his friends 
to encourage and protect the outdoor advertising 
industry by patronizing the merchants, manufac- 
turers and advertisers who use this form of adver- 
tising and by such means promote the general pros- 
perity of so many lines of business and employment. 
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“Did you cancel all my engagements, as I told 
you, Smithers? 

“Yes, sir, but Lady Millicent didn’t take it very 
well. She said you were to marry her next Mon- 
day!”—Tit-Bits. 


Guest (to head waiter)—That roast is certainly 
a long time coming. 

Head Waiter—Can you recognize the man who’s 
serving you? 

Guest—No, but here’s his finger-print on the 
soup plate. 


sillie is fond of telling his dreams at the break- 
fast table. One morning, thinking to apply an 
intelligence test, I said: ‘But, Billie, I don’t be- 
lieve you know what a dream is.” 

Jillie’s answer came, quick and sure: “Yes, I do. 
It’s moving pictures while you’re asleep.” 


Out in Hollywood they pick a title and then 
make a play for it. The same system is used by 
some American heiresses when they go abroad.— 
Judge. 


oY 


“Did you see that charming girl smile at me 
“Yes, the first time I saw you, I, too, had to 
smile.”—Der Wahre Jakob (Berlin). 


Waiter—Mr. Brown's left his umbrella again. I 
believe he’d leave his head if it were loose. 

Manager—I dare say you're right. I heard him 
say only yesterday he was going to Switzerland 
for his lungs.—Pathfinder. 
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A new railroad coach driven by a propeller has 
been tested in Germany and seems to forecast rail- 
way travel at 100 miles an hour. The new car is 
cigar-shaped, 85 feet long, rests upon two trucks 
65 feet apart, and weighs less than half than an 
ordinary railroad coach. It has a four-bladed air- 
plane propeller and a 400 horsepower gasoline 
motor. The car, which has been described as a 
glorified bus with an airplane motor, has not been 
tried on curves—the reported 100 miles an hour 
was made on a straight track. 


——————__@___—_——__ 


If trade unionists and their friends will see to it 
that the union label is on the Christmas purchase 
they make, it will be possible to put hundreds of 
thousands of members of unions to work after 
the first of the year. This is a very simple way to 
be helpful, and the unionist who will not avail 
himself of the opportunity is a poor labor individ- 
ual and not entitled to the respect of his fellows. 
Times are hard for all workers, but one union man 
ought to be enough interested in another to buy 
union label goods on such occasions as we find 
at the present time. Demand the union label on all 
purchases. 


——————— 


Daily. newspapers, either careless, ignorant or 
malignant, continue to talk about “labor racket- 
eers” with great freedom and on the slightest pre- 
text. A metropolitan newspaper a few days ago 
wrote a “labor racketeer” headline over a story 
from Chicago. The story itself dealt solely with 
an organization of employers! Another ace in the 
hand of the headline writer is “loyal employees.” 
A Scripps-Howard newspaper, within the last ten 
days, wrote of the “loyal employees” in Danville, 
meaning the strike breakers. If ever the word 
“loyal” was misused, it was then. These things are 
inexcusable, but they will persist as long as news- 
Papers respond to influences now dominant. Trade 
unionists who pay for and read daily newspapers 
can exercise a correcting influence by writing 
floods of “letters to the editor.” Meanwhile trade 
union newspapers serve valiantly in bringing to 
wage earners the truth that is elsewhere distorted 
or suppressed. 
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| MAKES“BUCK PASSING” EASY 


The great temptation just now is to look to Congress for relief 
from unemployment. 

Congress can do much—and should. 

But there are things to remember, even in distress. 

Congress did not create our unemployment. President Hoover 
did not create it. Unemployment is not a political phenomenon. 

Unemployment is an industrial phenomenon. 

In asking Congress to provide relief or remedy we are asking 
Congress to repair the damage done within industry by industry. 

We go to Congress because we can get at Congress and because, 
having the suffrage, we can, to a degree, induce or browbeat Congress 
into doing what we think it ought to do. 

Congress has done many unwise things because a determined 
effort was made to secure action. And, naturally, it has done wise 
things for the same reason. 

Congress ought to help relieve unemployment distress. But Con- 
gress represents “we the people” and whatever it does is paid for by 
“we the people.” 

To whatever extent Congress provides relief ‘we the people” are 
paying the bill for our own rescue from the mismanagement inflicted 
upon industry by those who finance, control and manage industry, 
including commerce. 

Congress takes charge as physician, the real culprit gets “out from 
under,’’ passes the buck and goes on in much the same old way toward 
another crisis just like this one, except that it probably will be worse. 

Congress must act now because we cannot induce or compel indus- 
try to pay for its own mistakes and crimes. There is no way to induce 
or compel industry to act, because the machinery for that kind of 
business has never been created, except to a limited degree. The fact 
that it has been created to some degree, by trade union action, is what 
prevents this depression from growing hourly much worse through 
the wage reductions that a great many frightened, greedy or short- 
sighted employers would enforce if they could. 

Congress ought to and probably will take action in the direction 
of relief and we shall all rejoice. It is a justification of democracy that 
Congress can be looked to for a response to a great public need. 

But let us remember every day, now and in the future, that indus- 
try is the responsible party; that industry, through its mal-adjustment, 
its blunders, its greed, its ignorance, its crimes and its lack of proper 
organization, brought this thing to pass and must stand the blame. 

“We the people,” through our government, may pay the bill for 
the industrial spree that brought about this ruin, but let there be no 
passing the buck as to where the blame belongs. 

And let us strive mightily to see to it that industry does not again 
run wild toward such another tragic climax. Let us organize the power 
of democratic influence in industry, so that the wisdom of the wage 
earners may have its chance to function. 

People can walk up to a Congress and say “come across” and they 
can get results. They cannot walk up to a king that way, and even when 
they walk out on a king they have to be mighty careful how they. do it. 

The unlimited monarchy idea is no better in workshops than it is 
in national capitals. Trade unions are the instruments of democratic 
influence and participation in industry. Build them by the thousands 
and there will never be another unemployment crisis. 

Meanwhile don’t let industry pass the buck and get out from under 
while Congress carries the load. If “we the people” have got to cure 
the case, it is time we began to take part in prescribing preventive 
treatment. 


Stick to the main road and to the main issue. 


| 
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THE CHERRY TREE 


Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 

truth about many things, sometimes pro- 

foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
recklessly. 


Some four years ago it was the privilege of this 
column to make some comment upon the two-vol- 
ume edition of “The Life and Letters of Walter 
H. Page,” then just published. For a considerable 
time a third volume has been on bookstore coun- 
ters. A reading of that volume brings forth the 
wish that this champion of what he called “The 
Forgotten Man” in his wrath at Virginia and his 
native North Carolina’s treatment of the less for- 
tunate might today be alive to hurl his lance at 
those whose social conscience still needs awaken- 
ing. It is fair to wonder what he would say about 
Danville and about the scourge of pellagra in 
North Carolina. It may seem odd that a man who 
could serve as an ambassador at the Court of St. 
James, as Page did from 1913 to 1918, could have 
such ardent passions as moved this remarkable 
scholar from year to year. An aristocrat of learn- 
ing, a man of letters, a lover of beauty in litera- 
ture, and a hungerer after exalted discourse, here 
was a man who nevertheless was a dreamer of 
dreams that led him repeatedly into battle. 

Something of the spirit that flowed through his 
correspondence is found in a letter written in 1913 
to David F. Houston. He said: “How fast our 
big, good dreams come true! I have never before 
felt such confidence in government. Every good 
thing that we care about now seems possible ie 
Ideas flowed like rivers from his brain. He asked 
Woodrow Wilson to write a paper on the relative 
value of European residence and American citizen- 
ship. And got it. He was an ardent patriot—not a 
mere flag waver, but a patriot. His letters from 
war-torn Europe etch the picture of that struggle 
unforgettably, as a struggle between systems. Al- 
ways he feared that the people would lose their 
chance to rule themselves. That was his great 
concern. The lot of the masses of toilers was his 
paramount concern. It is not possible, within pres- 
ent limitations, to quote, though scores of phrases 
clamor for quotation. 

As a diplomat Walter H. Page was the kind of 
diplomat Americans like to think of having in their 
service. The niceties of life were too deeply a part 
of his nature to permit what has been called “shirt 
sleeve” diplomacy, but he had a better kind—well 
spoken truth and a sense of honor that would not 
be swerved even by the most acute urgencies of 
politics. Aside from these things it is clear from 
the evidence of his letters, that he prevented what 
looked very much like war between the United 
States and England. His hint that the French navy 
and not the British stop the Dacia was one of two 
master-strokes that probably changed the course 
of history. 

A war-time ambassador, Page was no hater of 
peoples. The magnificent ability to see things 
clearly steered him away from all jingoism. He 
hated institutions that oppressed people. He loved 
the institutions of freedom. He saw in the war a 
titanic clash between those two kinds of institu- 
tions and he was for the people and their freedom. 
“It will be ours to preserve civilization,” he wrote 
after the first three weeks of war. He did not 
change that view. “The clash of systems” was al- 
ways in his thoughts and he was as determined 
in London as he was in North Carolina as to 
which system should live. The writings of Page, 
in large part, form a beautiful and scholarly liter- 
ature of protest against wrong and injustice. And 
the great strain of philosophic thought that ever 
bore him on was brought out,-in a war-time letter 
o: 1918, in language as appropriate in the crucial 
tines of its writing: “As I make it out, it is chiefly 
in political and philosophic circles that hopeless- 
ness finds a home.” He was of the breed that be- 
&«ts pride in nationhood. 
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WIT AT RANDOM 
bocce es ees ore ec eee come weed 


“Did you know the defendant, Rastus?” 

“Ah had a logical acquaintance with him.” 

“What do you mean by logical acquaintance?” 

“Well,” the witness replied, “us both belong to 
the same lodge.”—Pullman News. 


First Business Woman—Well, I must hurry 
home to dinner. I love a good home-cooked meal, 
don’t you?” 

Second—Yes, but I’m beginning to suspect my 
husband’s spending his afternoons in the matinees. 
I’m positive that pudding last night came from 
the delicatessen——Michigan Gargoyle. 


“Y’m very tired,” said the lady at the head of the 
supper table, one Sunday evening. 

“You should not be,” said her minister, who had 
been asked to the evening meal, “you haven't 
preached two sermons today.” 

“No,” said the lady, absent-mindedly, “but I 
listened to them.”—Toronto Globe. 


The obliging pianist had rendered several selec- 
tions, when one of the admiring group of listen- 
ers suggested that he play “The Twelfth Mass.” 
Several people echoed the request and one lady 
in particular cried out enthusiastically, “Oh, do 
play it. My husband belonged to that very regi- 
ment.”—Lampoon. 


“Tell me truly, does the boy really take after its 
father?” asked Mrs. Jones. 

“Yes, indeed; why, when we took the darling’s 
bottle away, he tried to creep down the cellar 
stairs.” 


Dubious Person—I’ve been getting threatening 
letters through the mail. Isn’t there a law against 
that? 


Post Office Inspector—Of course there is. It’s 
a very serious offense to send threatening letters. 
Have you any idea who’s doing it? 

Dubious Person—Sure. The Woofus Furniture 
Company.—Life. 
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LABOR QUERIES. 
Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 
Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 
of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who's 
Who in the Ranks of the Organized 
Toilers, Etc., Etc. 
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Q—Who said: “To the worker organization 
means bargaining power, security, self-respect. So 
long as he continues unorganized, he must accept 
terms of employment just as they are tendered”? 

A.—Senator Robert F. Wagner of New York, 
during the debate in the Senate on the nomination 
of Judge Parker. 


Q.—Is William N. Doak the first Secretary of 
Labor to have been born in the United States? 

A.—Yes. The other two secretaries were born 
abroad, William B. Wilson in Scotland and James 
J. Davis in Wales. 


J.—Who is M. H. Hedges? 

A.—Director of Research, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. 

aS 
LAW MAKERS CHEAT EMPLOYEES. 

The House of Representatives created a prece- 
dent for wage reductions by rejecting the Presi- 
dent’s three-year program for equalizing pay of 
Federal employees. 

By a vote of 139 to 90, the House, led by Con- 
gressman Wood of Indiana, removed $1,750,000 
from the Treasury and Post Office appropriation 
bills that was intended to bring salaries now below 
the average up to the figures specified in the classi- 
fication law. 

Congressman La Guardia said the great com- 
mittee on appropriations may think $5 a month is 
insignificant, “but let me tell you that if you were 
a mother trying to make both ends meet on $1200 
a year, it would be important. 

“If we adopt this amendment,” continued Mr. La 
Guardia, “we are placing ourselves in a ridiculous, 
if not a downright dishonest, position. We are 
telling private industry, ‘don’t lose courage’ and 
‘hold the lines,’ yet this amendment would forbid 
a little increase, authorized by law, to an underpaid 
government worker. 

“Do not be misled by the plea to stand by your 
committee. I say to you to stand by the mothers 
of the families who will be affected. Do not let us 
be so despicably small and mean. You were making 
a lot of promises, a couple of months ago, and I 
ask you to stand by these promises.” 

Congressman Boylan of New York jeered his 
colleagues who favored the amendment, and he 
challenged them to apply the economic doctrine to 
themselves by cutting their salaries 10 per cent. 

“T don’t see anybody around this chamber tak- 
ing a cut in his salary,” said Mr. Boylan. “Why 
not practice on ourselves. We can stand it better 
than some clerk getting $1200 or $1800 a year. If 
you adopt this amendment and deny government 
employees the increase they are entitled to under 
the law, then it is just the same as if you put your 
hands in their pockets.” 

Federal employees will ask the Senate to insert 
the provision in the two appropriation bills. Luther 
C. Steward, president National Federation of Fed- 
eral Employees, said the House action is a repudia- 
tion of a “clearly implied obligation” by men who 
are “hiding behind the specious argument of tem- 
porary business depression.” 

Consistent trade union policy requires a steady 
demand for the union label on the part of all 
members of unions. The member who fails in 
this particular is falling far short of loyalty to 
his organization and harming other men and their 
families. 
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Purchases 


To Union Members: Deal Only With Firms Fair To Or- 
ganized Labor and Those Who So Declare Themselves 


ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 


AND PHOTOENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 


‘ 
‘ 
LOOK FOR THIS SIGN WHEN HAVING 
| WORK DONE ON YOUR CAR 
rs 


| Cooks and Waiters 


38 SIXTH ST. 
Cor Stevenson 


1730 FILLMORE ST. 
Near Sutter 


THE LEADER DAIRY LUNCH, Inc. 


70 FOURTH ST. 631 BROADWAY 63 FIFTH ST. 
Corner Jessie Near Grant Ave. Near Market 


Consistent trade union policy requires a steady 
demand for the union label on the part of all 
members of unions. The member who fails in 
this particular is falling far short of loyalty to 
his organization and harming other men and their 
families. 


Fine Tailored Clothes Cost No More 


ALWAYS RB O S S UNION 


FAIR TAILOR 
HEmiock 0414 - 1034 Market - Granada Block 
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Synopsis of the Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
of December 12, 1930. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., by Presi- 
dent Roe Baker. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—From Ladies Garment Workers 
No. 8, for Abraham Plotkin, vice Bro. Gisnet. 
Electrical Workers No. 151, for Paul Roma, vice 


F. R. Brasseur, resigned. Delegates seated. 


Communications—Filed—Minutes of the Build- 
ing Trades Council. From Tunnel Workers, 
Molders No. 164, Printing Pressmen No. 24, in- 
closing donations for the Modesto strikers. From 
the Cap Makers’ Union, requesting a demand for 
their label when purchasing caps. 
and Confectionery 
unionists 


From Bakery 
Workers, requesting trade 
to purchase only union made bread. 
From the American Federation of Labor, acknowl- 
edging receipt of $50.00 from Musicians’ Union No. 
6. for Danville strikers. From the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, requesting all trade unionists 
when making purchases to demand the union but- 
ton of the Retail Clerks’ Union, and that the offi- 
cers of the Council co-operate in this campaign 
with the Retail Clerks’ Unions. From the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, requesting all trade 
unionists to aid and support the fire fighters in 
their campaign to improve their working condi- 
tions. From the Civil Service Commission, ac- 
knowledging receipt of Council’s protest regarding 
certain pending examinations, and that same had 
been referred to the Civil Service Committee of 
the Board of Supervisors. From Congressman 
Welch, telegram stating that the Wood amend- 
ment denying appropriation for increases under 
the Classification Act of 1923, was stricken out by 
a majority of 53. From A. W. Brouillet, secretary 
of Freeholders, acknowledging receipt of Council’s 
proposed charter amendments relating to Public 
Work and Standardization of Salaries. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Build- 
ing Trades Council requesting that the Shell Oil 
products be placed on the “We Don’t Patronize 
List.” , 

Referred to Labor Clarion—From the Central 
Labor Council of Stanislaus County, requesting 
financial aid for the Modesto strikers and that all 
trade unionists refuse to patronize the products of 
the Modesto or Challenge Creameries. 

Communication—From the Property Owners’ 
Division of the San Francisco Real Estate Board, 
requesting the Council to select a man who will 
have sufficient weight and experience to grasp the 
problems which will come before the California 


Toll Bridge Committee and to help in working 
out the necessary steps for building the San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland transbay bridge. On motion, Dele- 
gate Michael Casey was appointed to represent the 
Council. 

Resolutions—From the American Federation of 
Musicians and the Associated Actors and Artists 
of America, protesting against the Mechanizing of 
cultural arts. On motion the resolutions were 
adopted. From the American Federation of Labor, 
requesting all trade unionists to demand the Pe- 
quot sheets when making purchases, and to take a 
personal interest in assisting the United Textile 
Workers to resist the attack of non-union sheeting 
mills. 

Report of Executive Committee-—In the matter 
of controversy between the District Council of 
Carpenters and the Kress Stores, as there was 
no one present representing the stores the matter 
was laid over for one week. 

In the matter of the Samuel Gompers Post of 
the American Legion, Committee recommends that 
the Samuel Gompers Post should be encouraged in 
its endeavors to serve the interests of organized 
labor within the fold of the American Legion. 
Concurred in. Report of committee adopted as a 
whole. Delegate Turner recorded as voting no. 

Reports of Unions—Chauffeurs—Donated $100 
to Danville strikers and $100 to Modesto men 
on strike. Requested assistance of all, that when 
ordering limousines demand a union driver. Wait- 
ers No. 30—Are opposed to the American Legion; 
requested a demand for the shouse card when 
patronizing a restaurant. Milk Drivers—Employ- 
ers merging the milk business by absorbing the 
small dealer; union opposed to giving up condi- 
tions they have enjoyed for many years; employers 
have requested an earlier delivery of milk; re- 
quested all to assist the driver to keep the condi- 
tion he now enjoys. Grocery Clerks—Demand the 
working button of clerk when making purchases 
in stores; chain stores unfair. Hatters—Bro. Smith 
of local union has started in business on Valencia 
street; requested ali to demand local made hats with 
the union label. Window Cleaners—Will resist all 
reductions in wages; have struck the Advance 
Window Cleaning Co., on account of a wage cut. 
Postal Workers—Requested all to mail early to 
lighten the work of carriers and clerks. Telegraph- 
ers—Will dance Saturday night at the Whitcomb 
Hotel; have been successful in determining a strike 
conducted recently. 

Report of Trustees—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Unfinished Business—The chair appointed the 
following committee for the purpose of revising 
the Constitution and By-Laws of the Council: 
James W. Mullen, John P. McLaughlin, Frank 
Brown, Daniel C. Murphy and Paul Scharrenberg. 

New Business—Moved, that a communication 
be sent to President Green, suggesting that the 
American Federation of Labor request the Ameri- 
can Legion to encourage all legionnaires if eligible 
to membership in labor unions, to join the unions 
of their craft; carried. 

Receipts—$783.92. Expenses—$719.92. 

Council adjourned at 10:25 P. M. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary-Treasurer. 

P. S.—Compliments of the Season and All Good 
Wishes are cordially tendered to the officers and 
members of all the affiliated unions; and the ofii- 
cers and delegates of the San Francisco Labor 
Council wish the San Francisco Labor Movemet 
all success and progress possible during the com- 
ing year. 

ROE H. BAKER, President. 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
San Francisco Labor Council. 
ea a ie 

Sailor—‘“P-p-p-p-p-p” 

Captain—“Well, sing it if you cannot say it.” 

Sailor—‘Should old acquaintance be forgot and 
never brought to mind—the bloomin’ cook’s fel! 
overboard and is twenty miles behind.” 
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OUT OF WORK. 
By Della Adams Leitner. 


There are words of tragic horror, there are words 
of bitter pain, 

There are words to us conveying loss of wealth or 
worldly gain, 

But no words hold more of sadness, more of heart 
and brain turmoil, 

Than these words to him depending for his bread 
on daily toil, 

“Out of work.” 


Oh, the picture they conjecture of the want within 
the home 

To the man who’s seeking labor, as discouraged he 
may roam 

All the long day unsuccessful. 
heart, and drear 

Are his thoughts at evening wending to his waiting 
ones so dear, 


Tortured is his 


“Out of work.” 


Bills unpaid, collectors eager, little ones to clothe 
and feed, 


How the heart aches to deny them just the com- 
mon things they need, 

Never pleasure, recreation, never happy, care-free 
time, 

But the daily stress and burden till just living 
seems a crime, 


“Out of work.” 


Haste that day, so long in coming, when our laws 
more just shall be, 


When “good times” shall not be governed by the 
capitalist’s decree, 


When the man who’s gladly willing to exchange 
his toil for pay 

Shall not see his loved ones suffer as he waits from 
day to day, 


“Out of work.” 


AN APPEAL, 
From the Central Labor Council of Stanislaus 
County to Organized Labor. 
December 10, 1930. 

Greetings: This is an appeal to the active men 
in the Central Labor Unions in all our cities to 
mobilize the unionists of their particular locality 
to take immediate action towards aiding the work- 
ers on strike in Modesto. 

We have by far the finest strike situation which 
has developed in California in several years. 
Labor will win a signal victory in this strike if 
only it can be done quickly enough. There is 
every reason to be confident that the management 
of the Milk Producers and the Challenge Cream 
and Butter Association will take the steps that will 
bring this situation to an end when evidence be- 
comes unmistakable that the labor movement of 
the State have mobilized in a boycott against their 
products and are sending in aid that will enable 
these strikers to keep body and soul together. 

We are doing all that is possible to do locally 
and we are quite confident the rest of the move- 
ment will do its part—we merely wish to try 
and impress upon you the fact that victory will 
be made much easier if you educate your members 
and their friends not to buy these scab-made 
products. 

The fate of organized labor of California for the 
next several years to come rests upon the outcome 
of the Modesto strike. All through the State work- 
ers and employers are watching this strike. 

Financial aid is needed. We know that the pres- 
ent depression makes it hard for some of us to 
give financial assistance, but do your bit by refus- 
ing to buy Modesto and Challenge butter and all 
products of these firms and all products made by 
subsidiaries to the Challenge. 

Thanking you for past favors, and with best 
wishes, we beg to remain, 

C. C. NUNNALLY, Secty.-Treas. 


Consistent trade union policy requires a steady 
demand for the union label on the part of all 
members of unions. 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 
The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List’ of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 
out and post it. 
Alhambra Theatre. 
American Tobacco Company. 
Austin’s Shoe Stores. 
Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
Bella Roma Cigar Co. 
Castro Theatre. 
Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 
Clinton Cafeterias. 


Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 

E, Goss & Co., Cigar Mfg., 113 Front. 

Foster's Lunches. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission. 

Hollywood Dry Corporation and ite Products. 

Koffee Kup, 5424 Geary. 

Manning's, Inc., Coffee and Sandwich Shops. 

Market Street R. R. 

Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 

Milk Producers’ Assn. of Crntral California. 
Producers of “Modesto” and “Challenge” 
Butter. 

National Biscuit Co., C...cago, products. 

Purity Chain Stores. 

Royal Theatre. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store. 1600 Fillmore. 

The Mutual Stores Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 

Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 


All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 


Labor Council Directory 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 


Dp. m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. The 
Executive and Arbitration Committee meet 
every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label Section 
meets first and third Wednesdays at 8 
p.m. Headquarters’ phone MArket 0056. 
(Please notify Clarion of any change) 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays during February, 
March, April and October, 49 Clay. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays at 
Labor Temple. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 
Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Wednesdays, 8 
Pp. m., 108 Valencia, 

Auto & Carriage Painters No. 1073. 200 Guerrero. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Sec., Robt. Berry, 1059 56th St., Oakland. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, at 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia. 

Barbers No. 148—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 112 
Valencia. 

Bill Posters No, 44—Meet 4th Monday, Shakes- 
peare Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meet Ist 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bookbinders—Office, Room 804, 693 Mission. Meet 
3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tues., Labor Temple. 

Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Brewery Drivers—Meet 3rd Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 3rd Thursday, 
Labor Temple. 


Bridge and Structural Iren Workers No. 377—Meet 
1st and 3rd Wednesdays, 200 Guerrero. 
Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Temple. 
Butchers No. 508—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays at 
Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb streets. 
Carpenters No. 483—Meets Mondays, 112 Valencia. 


Cemetery Workers—Meets Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 143 
Albion. 


Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays at 113 
Valencia. 


Cleaners, Dyers and Pressers No. 17960—Office, 
710 Grant Building. 


104— 


and 38rd 


Commercial Telegraphers—420 Clunie Bldg. 

Capmakers No. 9—Jos, Shaw, 3749 Emerson st.. 
Oakland, Calif. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays, 8:30 
D. m.; 3rd Thursday at 2:30 p. m., 1164 Market. 

Coopers No, 65—Meet 2nd aud 4th Tuesdays at 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Bakers No. 125—Meet 3rd Monday, Labor 
Temple. 


Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist and 3rd 


Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Dredgemen 45-C—268 Market. 

Elevator Constructors No, 8—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 

Elevator Operators and Starters No. 
1st Thursday, 200 Guerrero. 


Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 112 Valencia. 


Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 


Electrical Workers No. 537, Ci "le Splicers. 
Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays at 
Labor Temple. 


Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 Pacific Bldg 
Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason. 


Federation of Teachers No, 61—Meet 2ud Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 


Ferryboatmen’s Union—Ferry Building. 


Garage Employees—Meet 2nd Tuesdays, at Labor 
Temple, 


Garment Cutters No. 45—Meet 2nd and 4th Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 131—Meet lst Thursday at 
515 p. m.; 3rd Thursday, 8 p. m., Labor Temple. 

Glove Workers—Meet 1st Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet lst Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 178 Flood Av. 

Hoisting Engineers No. 59—Meet Mondays, at 200 
Guerrero. 


Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Janitors No. 9—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, at 
Labor Temple. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—830 Market. 

Longshoremen’s Association—Sec., Emil G. Stein, 
85 Clay. 


Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist and 3rd Mon- 
days, Labor Temple. 


87—Meet 


Meet 


Letter Carriers—Sec., Thomas P. Tierney, 6358 
Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason, 

Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
day- 273 Golden Gate avenue. 


Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, at Labor 
Temple, 


Mailers No. 18—Meet 3rd Sundays, Labor Temple. 
Secretary, «. F. O'Neill, 771 17th avenue. 
Marine Diesel Engineers No. 49—Ferry Building. 


Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 


Masters, Mates and Pilots No. 40—H. F, Strother, 
Ferry Bldg. 
Masters, Mates & Pilots No. 89—Bulkhead No. 7. 


Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, at Labor 
Temple. 


Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
ith Wednesdays, 131 Eighth. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist Friday. 


Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 


Municipal Cribbers No. 534—200 Guerrero. 


Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday; Executive 
Board, Tuesday, 230 Jones. 


Office Employeee—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Ornamental Plasterers No. 
4th Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, 200 Guerrero. 


Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 


Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 


Photo Engravers—Meet Ist Friday, 
Gate avenue. 


Plumbers No, 442—200 Guerrero. 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, at f.abor 
Temple. 


Post Office Laborere—Sec., W. T. Colbert, 278 
Lexington. 


460—Meet 2nd and 


150 Golden 


Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. Meets 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple, 


Professional Embalmers—Sec., Geo. Monahan, 765 
Page. 


Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Tuesdays, 273 Golden Gate Avenue. 
Retail Clerks No. 432, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thun- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 
59 Clay. 

Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays. 
3053 Sixteenth. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist Friday, Labor Tem- 
Dle. 

Stationary Engineers No. 64—-Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist Tuesdays, at Labor 
Temple. 

Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovel Men No. 
268 Market. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 

Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., Manuel De Salles, 
R. F. D. 7, Niles, Calif. 

Stcve Mounters No. 62—J. J. Kerlin, 1534 29th 
Ave., Oaklar\, Calif. 

Street Carmen, Division 518—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 
Mect 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Teamsters No. §5—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 

Technical Engineers No. 11—John Coughlan, 70 
Lennox Way. 

Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 230 Jones. 


Theatrical Wardrobe Attendants—Sec., 
Alden, 288 9th. 


Trackmen—Meet 4ih Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Trade Union Promotional League (Label Section) 
—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 
MArket 7560. 

Tunnel and Aqueduct Workers—P. O. Box 934, 
Livermore, Calif. 

Typographical No, 21—Office, 16 First St. Meet 
3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

United Laborers No. 1—Meet Tuesdays, at 3200 
Guerrero, 

Upholsterers No. 28—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Watchmen No. 
Bosworth. 

Waiters No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 3 p. m., 1256 
Market. 

Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesdays 
at 8 p. m.; 2nd and last Wednesdays, 3 p. m., 
at 1171 Market. 

Water Workers—Sec., Thomas Dowd, 214 27th St. 
Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Window Cleaners Jo, 44—112 Valencia. 


45—Meet Ist Saturday. 


Norab 


15689—Sec., E. Counihan, 166 


Twelve 


Brief Items of Interest 


These members of San Francisco unions have 
died since last reports: M. P. Ault of the team- 
Sters, Joseph Tuite of the painters and John A. 
Snell of the printers. 

The following delegates were seated at the last 
meeting of the Labor Council: Abraham Plotkin 
from the Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, and 
Paul Roma from Electrical Workers No. 151. 

During the past week contributions for the 
Modesto strikers were received by the Labor 
Council from the Tunnel Workers, molders, and 
Printing Pressmen’s unions. 

The Labor Council last Friday night gave en- 
dorsement to Samuel Gompers Post of the Amer- 
ican Legion and its Commander, William Siebold, 
says that it is a strictly labor post and that mem- 
bership in a union of the American Federation of 
Labor is a necessity in order to gain admission 
to membership in it. He invites veterans to com- 
municate with him at 2611 Twentieth avenue; 
telephone MOntrose 2163. 

Carpenters’ Union No. 22 is to give a Christmas 
celebration Friday evening, December 19th, at 
which there will be entertainment and refreshment. 
The speakers will be Andrew J. Gallagher, Frank 
C. McDonald and James W. Mullen. 

The bottom of the business depression is at hand, 
according to all the “old signs and symptoms,” 
and recovery next year should be expected, Col. 
Leonard P. Ayres, vice-president of the Cleveland 
Trust Company and well known business analyst, 
said recently in an address at Cleveland. 

Justice Oliver Wendell Homes, recognized as 
one of the liberal members of the United States 
Supreme Court, on December 8th celebrated his 
twenty-eighth anniversary as a member of the 
court. 

An investigation of bread prices in Washington 
and other cities is being conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the Attorney-General, William D. 
Mitchell, announces. 

The House Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization at a meeting December 9th, tenta- 
tively decided to report out a bill suspending im- 
migration for two years. 

The W. K. Kellogg Company, manufacturers of 
breakfast cereals, Battle Creek, Mich., has an- 
nounced adoption of the six-hour day with an 
increase in hourly rate for employees. 


With the ending of big strikes in Madrid, Barce- 
lona and other large cities, the Spanish govern- 
ment announced on November 23 that it had started 
a series of public improvements to relieve unem- 
ployment, which it believes is responsible for the 
widespread labor troubles in Spain recently. 


Plans for the establishment of loan funds to sus- 
tain those completely out of work or whose in- 
comes have been reduced greatly will be drawn 
up as rapidly as possible, it was announced at the 
conclusion of the first meeting of the enlarged 
committee on the stabilization and regulation of 
employment appointed by Governor Roosevelt of 
New York. 

According to Facts for Workers, the monthly 
economic news letter published by the Labor Bu- 
reau, Inc., New York City, “reported wage changes 
in November revealed more increases and fewer 
decreases than in October of this year. The total 
of six gains in rates accrued in the main to organ- 
ized workers in the building and printing trades, 
with changes ranging from five to fifteen cents an 
hour for the former and from $1 to $8 a week for 
the latter. The 93 cuts which were reported during 
the same period were distributed among 29 indus- 
tries. These numerical data in the main pertain 
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only to manufacturing industries, which include 
but one-fifth of the gainfully employed.” 

Out of work for the last three weeks, H. L. 
Griffis, Canadian war veteran, had the following 
advertisement inserted in a Baltimore, Md., paper: 
“For Sale: A human being to the highest bidder. 
Am a strong, physically fit man. I offer myself 
to doctors, hospitals, etc., as a living specimen 
upon which to experiment. I will also go any- 
where or do anything legitimate to earn a living 
for my wife and children.” Griffis is 44; he is a 
painter, and his wife and two children have been 
in Baltimore more than a year. He said he had 
never before been out of work. 

The validity of the California statute prohibiting 
the display of the red flag in any meeting place 
as an aid to propaganda of a “seditious” charac- 
ter has been attacked in the Supreme Court by 
Yetta Stromberg, who filed an appeal from the 
decision of the District Court of Appeals of Cali- 
fornia holding her guilty of violating that law. 

SE 
WELL KNOWN HERE. 
San Francisco, Calif., December 8, 1930. 

Editor Labor Clarion: The many friends of 
Irish freedom in San Francisco will mourn the 
death of one of Ireland’s greatest patriots, soldiers 
and statesmen, the late David Kent of Castlelyons, 
County Cork. He was one of the first labor or- 
ganizers in Ireland, was thrown into jail for his 
part in the Irish land war. 

His farm-house was surrounded by foreign sol- 
diers, sent to arrest him and his three brothers on 
Easter week, 1916; their mothér told them to 
fight rather than be arrested by foreigners. Firing 
commenced and lasted all day; the house was on 
fire; one brother was killed. To save their mother 
the brothers Kent surrendered. One was executed 
in Cork jail the next morning. David was 
wounded, court martialled, sentenced to be shot, 
taken to Dublin, again court martialled and on his 
way to be shot the order came in to stop shooting 
Irish patriots. 

Mr. Kent was an uncompromising Republican. 
He spoke before the delegates to the Building 
Trades Council in San Francisco, March, 1928, 
when here as envoy from the Irish Republican 
government. E. O’CALLAGHAN. 

———e ee 
IGNORES IDLE ARMY. 

“Tf the President’s employment committee wants 
to place 5000 men in jobs, let them call up Post- 
master General Brown. There are 5000 vacancies 
in the Post Office Department,” said Congressman 
Oliver on the floor of the House. 

“The Postmaster General seems to take a differ- 
ent position from the general attitude of the gov- 
ernment and the attitude of city councils and other 
municipal authorities and state governments,” said 
Mr. Oliver. 

“Mr. Brown refuses to fill vacancies made by 
death or disability or resignation. I understand 
that there are more than 5000 vacancies in his de- 
partment. In the city of New York there are more 
than 600 vacancies in the postal service. He calls 
substitutes to his office under pain of dismissal, 
and yet he gives them but two hours’ work a day. 
They are in a bear trap. These men are not receiv- 
ing a living wage. As a matter of fact they are 
receiving a starvation wage. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral is a part of the administration which has cre- 
ated a commission to relieve unemployment. 


“Every cabinet officer is flying around the coun- 
try asking private business to give work to the 
unemployed—every cabinet officer except the Post- 
master General. He is exempt. He will not give 
the jobs he now has vacant. He is balancing his 
books. What he gains for the government will be 
written in losses on the books of charity.” 


—————m____ 


Every purchase can be made profitable to or- 
ganized labor if the Union Label is demanded. 


Friday, December 19, 1930 


Employers who haven’t the nerve to reduce 
wages are trying mean and insidious methods of 
cutting pay scales. One method is that of firing 
and rehiring at lower rates. This scheme is easily 
worked where there is a range in pay. The work- 
ers receiving the highest pay in a particular range 
are laid off and others are taken on at the mini- 
mum for beginners. Another scheme is to replace 
men with women workers, paying the women less 
than the men. As between employers who frankly 
cut wages and those who do it indirectly, the frank 
ones are to be admired. At least they have the 
courage to do their dirty work openly, where all 
the world may see and pass judgment. 


Not in more than 
twelve years have prices 
in all lines been so low— 
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1041 MARKET STREET 


$77.50 
A Remarkably Well-Built Bed 


for the small bungalow, flat or apart- 
ment. The quality of Jacquard and the 
construction is guaranteed the best 
money can buy for a moderate price. 


Eastern Outfitting Company 


1017 MARKET STREET, NEAR 6TH ST. 


JACQUARD DAVENPORT BED : 


JULIUS S. GODEAU, INC. 


lependent of the Trust 
FUNERAL "DIRECTOR Fecal EMBALMER 


SAN PRANCISCO, CALIF, 


Private Exchange Market 711 


OAKLAND STOCKTON 
Funeral Service That Saves and Serves 


Phone Market 170 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 
3089 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisco 


THE RECOGNIZED LABEL 


{N RECOGNIZED CLOTHES 


HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 


1104 MARKET STREET 


